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RachH has Bved allwHi with On uncertainty of her father's rots hi the JFK assassination: *1 jot want to know... I want al the fads onL” 

Oswald’s legacy 

The accused assassin's daughter harbors no illusions , offers 
no apologies for the dark shadow that looms over her life 



SHE WAS FIVE YEARS OLD the first time 
she had to deal with it publicly. She was a 
little wiry kid, a tomboy, with a short, dark 
pixie haircut that her mom pinned up every 
morning with a big bow that never quite 
made it to school. “As soon as I got out the 
door. I’d pull the bow off," Rachel recalls 
mischievously, “and I wouldn't put it back 
on until I was awning home at the end of 
the dav." 

Rachel remembers being in school on that 
day when she was five — her arms spread 
wide, her hands gripping either side of a 
classroom doorway for leverage, her body 
hoisted in the air, her legs swinging back 
and forth, back and -forth. 



Another five-year-old brushed by. “I 
know what your daddy did," the child said, 
taunting, as children do. 

“Well, yeah, he did do that," Rachel 
responded matter-of-factly, almost breezily, 
as though her daddy had just been accused 
of picking up the wrong fork at a formal 
dinner party. 

Hut then, how could her reaction have 
been anything else? 

I low docs one so young grasp the enor- 
mity, the horror, the grotesque implications 
of having a daddy accused of shootinp am I 
Ifilit/tf the president a] the l nitctf States? 

“looking back on it now, I think if a 
-gmwrr-up •had* been * around* to bear* that. 



they would have just died," says Rachel, 
now a# years old. “But as a little kid, it was 
nothing. And I’m sure for the little kid who 
asked it it was nothing." 

It wouldn’t suy nothing for long. 

As the daughter of Lee Harvey Oswald 
grew older, her understanding of what her 
father was accused of doing became painful- 
ly clear. .And impossible to ignore. 

For example: How do you ignore the 
inevitable question on the American history 
tests: “Who was in the sniper's perch in 
Dallas on November a a, 1963?" Each time 
that question appeared, and it always did, 
Rachel would stare down at her paper and 
read H *. d w roi r a n d o v er tgam — att*rhe 



while sneaking looks at the kids around her 
to see if they knew that this question was 
about her. 

“Even to this day, I feel this oppressive 
sure whenever anything comes on the news 
about it and I'm in a public place," Rachel 
says, “I think I have this mechanism where 
I will automatically look around at people, 
and they may not even be paying attention 
to me. It's just something I always look 
for" 

School lectures, though, were worse than 
tests — particularly because textbooks and 
teachers have always clung tenaciously to 
the pat, safe, uncontroverstal, seemingly 
incontrovertible 1963 version of events. 

“The classes were all the same, with the 
same buzz words," she says. "The teachers 
all talked of Lee Harvey Oswald. ..(he omi- 
nous figure.. .with the shady background... 
whu crouched in the perch. ..who gunned 
down the president. ..who tied out the back, 
making his escape. 

“I would just kind of sit and hear what 
they said, knowing 1 knew much more 
than what they knew," she continues, 
“Maybe if not from a historian's point of 
view, but from a different personal per- 
spective." 

Those feelings only intensified when she 
got out of high school. “The problems real- 
ly came in college," she says, “because in 
college you get locked on a subject for days, 
or weeks sometimes, and it was hard to have 
them dissect this piece by piece and not say 
anything. I didn't want people to know who 
I was. But I always wanted to say, ‘This is 
not as black-and-white as you make it 

- m 

seem. 

She never did. 

“As a rule of thumb, it's not worth mak- 
ing a stand in a class or in a group of peo- 
ple, because of the repercussions of it," she 
says. “There’s loo much embarrassment and 
shame. You just open a whole can of worms 
when you say, ‘I'm Let Harvey Oswald’s 
daughter.’" 

Until now, anyway. Until a certain Hol- 
lywood movie came out and changed the 
way we think about the Kennedy assassi- 
nation. And convinced Rachel Oswald that 
maybe there were some people in this 
world who have the same nagging ques- 
tions she docs about what happened that 
day in Dallas. 

Oliver Stone stood up at the Dallas pre- 
miere of his movie JFK two months ago 
and said he hoped that his film would result 
in the release of previously sealed files on 
the assassination. 

He didn’t say that he hoped to ease the 
burden of a young woman sitting in the 
audience before him, who once upon a 
time swung in school house doorways and 
deflected tasteless comments about a man 
she doesn't remember but will never for- 
get 

Stone probably had no idea he could have 
that kind of impact. 

Neither did Rachel Oswald. 

RACHEL WAS 33 days old when her 
father was accused of shooting the presi- 
dent. She was 35 days old when her father 
was murdered. 

Today she sits on the couch in her small 
living room tn a Texas college Iowti, a living 
testimony to her father’s dark looks and 

►NEXT page 5 
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angular features. She ts tall, lithe, pert, and 
stylish, dressed in her hallmark vintage 
attire, which today includes a floppy, black 
velvet hat with a vdvet rose on the brim. 

She apologizes for being a bit frazzled 
from juggling work, nursing class, midterm 
exams, and hallet lessons. Her sister's birth- 
day is coming up, she explains, picking up a 
pair of scissors to trim pictures of her sis- 
ter’s two sons for a locket she's giving June 
as a gift. 

As she talks, she occasionally jumps up 
from the couch to retrieve some piece of 
memorabilia she has collected over the 
years — like her unde’s 1967 book, which is 
stowed away, unread, in her bedroom, 
where an ironing board is propped up and a 
straw hat hangs on one wall. In a living 
room bookcase, crammed with textbooks 
and novels, she retrieves a July 1964 copy of 
Lift magazine with her parents' picture on 
the cover — a gift 
from the JFK .Assas- 
sination Center in 
Dallas. 

Asked to see baby 
pictures of her and 
June, she dashes into 
her bedroom to 
retrieve the only one 
she has — a yellowed 
newspaper dipping 
of two smiling tod- 
dlers, which she 
found in some publi- 
cation and now keeps 
framed on her dress- 
er. 

This is all she 
has — a tattered, twist- 
ed, yellowing early rood map of her life. 

How, then, is it that Rachel Oswald is so 
normal , so seemingly untouched by history? 
She was the head cheerleader in high 
school. She has a college degree in natural 
science from the University of Texas. She is 
currently finishing an associate's degree in 
nursing at a small community college — and 
as she did in undergrad school, she is work- 
ing as a waitress to pay for iL 

She lives, for the most part, anonymous- 
ly. It was a condition of this story that her 
place of residence, her college, Ind the 
restaurant where she works not be 
identified. 

People don’l recognize her walking down 
the street. Her co-workers at the restaurant 
know who she is, but that only becomes a 
problem if one of them gets overly excited 
about, say, the hubbub surrounding the 
JFK movie and talks about it so much or so 
loudly that the restaurant patrons catch on. 
Once, when a man Rachel had been waiting 
on for two hours left without so. much as a 
quarter tip, Rachel asked him if her service 
had been tacking, only to get the icy reply, 
“You know, I've heard a tot about you." 
She didn’t pursue iL 

Overall, life hums along without paparazzi 
or poison-pen mail. She did, however, go 
through a period when streams of Iranian 
men wrote her from overseas, offering to 
marry her because they’d heard she was a 
social outcast; Shabbir Ezzi — shell never 
forget the name — is one who wrote particu- 
larly ardent letters. 

Rachel’s life is tranquil and quite good, 
she believes, thanks only to her parents — 
her mother and stepfather. “She’s such a 
wonderful person,” Rachel says of her 
mother. “She must have been raised by 



someone good." Her stepfather — a carpen- 
ter who has been a pan of the family since 
Rachel was one year old — is saJt-of-thc- 
canh, she says, a solid family man who has 
spent the last three decades play ing protec- 
tor to his second family. Rachel calls him 
Dad and considers him to be so. 

She has been especially close to him since 
Oswald's 198a exhumation, performed at 
the request of a British conspiracy bufT who 
insisted that Oswald was not dead but living 
in Russia and that his double, a Soviet spy, 
was in his grave. 

At the time, Rachel was a painfully shy 
teenager who was a bit rebellious and dis- 
tant at home and harbored fantasies that 
Lee, as she often refen to her real father, 
was indeed alive and traveling m Russia and 
would someday come and take her away 
with him. When Oswald's body was found 
in his grave, she was desperately disappoint- 
ed and hid in her bedroom, cry ing. 

“My dad came 
into my room and 
crouched down by 
my bed and said, ‘I 
love you, and I want 
to be your daddy,’” 
Rachel recalls fondly . 
“I already knew he 
loved me, but he’d 
never said it. It really 
made us close." 

The best thing her 
stepdad ever did was 
take her and her 
mother and sister 
away from Dallas. 

“When I was still 
in grade school, my 
dad moved us from 
the city to the country to keep us from 
reporters,” says Rachel. “1 was bored to 
death. We had cows and horses and a swim- 
ming pool and barns. At the time 1 hated it. 
But it was the best thing that could have 
happened to us." 

Out in the country, Rachel says, the 
only thing kids were interested in was 
football, not history. “None of my friends 
or peers were interested in what happened 
to my family,” she laughs, adding, “which 
might say something about our school sys- 
tem." 

There was one person in high school, 
though, who couldn't get past the fact that 
she was Lee Haney Oswald's daughter — 
her boyfriend and first true love. “He was 
embarrassed to be with me because of that," 
Rachd says, a little embarrassed herself to 
repeat it “It was a horrible relationship. 
After the JFK movie came out, though, he 
called my mom and apologized profusely for 
doing that to me. He asked her for my 
number, but she wouldn't give it to him. 
She won’t let him talk to me." 

The move to the country did foil the con- 
spiracy Sufis and the reporters. Except, of 
course, the most aggressive ones. “Channel 
4 once followed our bus all the way to 
school to try and get a picture of me and 
June," Rachel recalls. “I was embarrassed. 
All the kids laughed and looked out the 
back window.” 

Overall, though, “we were sheltered," 
Rachel says. “We were protected. -All of us 
kids — my sister and my brother, who’s 
three years younger than I — have turned 
out real good. We have problems like every - 
one else, but not about the assassination," 
she adds. “We're fairly well adjusted where 
this is concerned.” 



‘A lot of people 
mark time with 
this particular 
event, and if you’re 
part of it, it’s just 
really strange.’ 
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RACHF.L NEVER KNOWS how someone's 
going to react when they find out who she 
is. “A lot of people mark time with this par- 
ticular event, and if you're pan of it, it’* just 
rcaJK strange," she says. 

Some people harelv give it a second 
thought. Others stand slack-jawed, expect- 
ing her to break into a one-woman oral his- 
tory lecture on the subject. She inevitably 
disappoints them. “Mv mom always told us, 
*lf people ask you, don't lie,"’ Rachel recalls. 
*"Jusi say yes and go on to something else.' 
Most of the people I’ve met have been kind 
and sympathetic." 

Others, perhaps in an effort to make her 
comfortable, try to excuse her what hap- 
pened. 

"\ lot of people have told me, ’You were 
only a month old at the time, what do you 
have to do with it?”’ Rachel says. *‘I resent 
that. I was denied I’ll never know mv dad, 
hut I look tike him I walk like him. And 
everything l do bod is defined by him. All 
the negative things I do are attributed to 
him. 

“So it’s almost worse being so young,” 
she adds. "Because l can’t say l r e membe r 
the good things." 

It’s not that she doesn’t try. She has 
searched fur the good things, by talking to 
her mother and gathering bits of informa- 
tion that people have brought to her family 
over the years. It hasn't been easy — virtual- 
ly all of the family's possessions were 
confiscated by the authorities immediately 
after the assassination. Rachel has not one 
picture of her father, not one piece of cloth- 
ing or jewelry . The only family pictures she 
has ever seen have been in books and maga- 
zines and on TV. 

She marveled at the Dallas premiere of 
JFK when a baby photo of her father 
flashed on the screen — she had never seen 
it before. She is surprised to hear that a 43- 
page personal diary her father kept is in an 
archive at Texas Tech University in Lub- 
bock. 

"Can people just walk in and look at it 3 ” 
she says with disbelief. u It just amazes me 
how much is out there." 

Over time, amid all the negative stories 
she has heard about her father, she has 
found a few things that give her comfort. 

Like the fact that her father liked ice 
cream. And that he may have wanted to be 
a wntcr. And that he believed that the 
South should be desegregated. He was 
"quiet and mannerful” in jail, according to a 



police officer who played cards with him 
there. 

And he also cared for his children, Rachel 
is sure. “I know he loved me," she says. 
“My mother said he wtmid look into the 
crib and look ar me, and he loved me." 

The had things, of course, overshadow 
the good — she has no illusions about 
that — hut over time, she has found a place 
in her bean for this man that the whole 
country loves to hate. 

“I’ve seen that footage of my dad’s mur- 
der so many rimes — it’s everywhere, even 
in Billy Joel’s video," Rachel says. “For a 
lung time, 1 could see it, and it didn't both- 
er me. But when I saw 48 Hour* a few 
weeks ago, I cried. Because that’s my flesh 
and blood. It's weird. I didn't feel like that 
until I was about xa years old." 

When she speaks of her father, she is not 
defensive. She is not bitter. She does not 
romanticize his memory in any way. She’s 
just, well, sorrowful. 

"The image I have of my father was that 
he was a loner," she says. “He didn't have 
much of a family life himself. He was 
searching for a place to fit in. After he and 
my mother got married, he was panicked 
when she didn’t get pregnant within a 
month. He thought something was wrong. I 
think he had a real need to have a child, 
have a leftover legacy of his. He was just 
thrilled when my mother got pregnant with 
June. 

“1 feel kind of sorry for him," she adds. 
“He had such strange ideas for the times 
that he never really fit in anywhere. He 
skipped school a lot. Read a lot. Very 
bright. Disillusioned. Bored with school.” 

Somehow, in his effort to fit in, he 
became involved with some shady charac- 
ters, his daughter concedes. He also got 
involved with the government, she believes. 
“There is so much evidence that points to 
the fact that he was a double agent for 
someone and was involved in more than just 
being a guy who decided to take this man 
out on a whtm," she says. “There’s a lot 
more than that. 

“My father really loved this spy show on 
TV called ‘I Lead Three Lives,*” she adds. 
“He always watched it He was really into 
the romanticized life of the agent. This may 
very well have been his dreaming coming 
into real life. He could have been — and I 
sav this with a bt of hesitation, because I 
am not trying to excuse him — someone 

► NEXT PACE 
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who tried to make something of his life, and 
he was doing things under orders that he 
didn’t realize were a pan of the bigger pic- 
ture.” 

Whatever it was he was involved in, it 
certainly made him unpleasant to live 
around — when he was around. Rachel’s 
mother tells her stories about how he 
never had any money and never brought 
home any food for his children or provid- 
ed any prenatal care for his wife. He beat 
Marina. He wouldn’t allow her to learn 
English. Says Rachel, “I know he wasn't 
an angel." 

If history had played out a different way, 
and L« Harvey Oswald had never been 
implicated in the assassination and had lived 
to raise his daughters, Rachel believes her 
life would have been worse. 

“Based on what I know about him. we 
probably would have been poor," she says. 
“I don’t know if I would have been educat- 
ed. My mom’s life would have been totally 
different because he abused her." 

In contrast, the Oswald women, all three 
of them, have never been poor or abused or 
deprived of an education. To the contrary, 
life since 1963 has been surprisingly good. 
Considering. “I think just as a result of this 
whole thing we women are all strong," 
Rachel says. "And I don’t know if I would 
have been like that if this had not hap- 
pened." 

FOR a LONG TIME, Rachel believed what 
had been drummed into her in school — 
that her father was the assassin. 

Period. 

“Through my high school years, I 
believed he did it alone;** she rays. “And I 
was just trying to be a normal high school 
girl and didn’t want to deal with that. 

“Then in my college years at UT, I 
thought he did it but he was involved in a 
conspiracy," she adds. “That’s the impres- 
sion I got from the news and the media. 
My mother, all during that time, was say- 
ing that she thought Lee was innocent of 
the murder. I remember being doubtful 
about that 

“It’s only in the last two years that I’ve 
come to stan agreeing with her — I think 
there’s • lot of evidence that he was one of a 
lot of people there, but that he may not 
have been responsible for the murder." 

Rachel has never read a conspiracy book 
or looked at any documents or records 
about the assassination or followed the vari- 
ous theories (hat pop up on tabloid TV. “I 
don't like to read any of this stuff because 
you read one thing and it gets you all excit- 
ed because this author has all this evidence, 
and your father comes out smelling like a 
rose," says Rachel “And then you read this 
other book, by someone with just as many 
credentials, and it says just the opposite, and 
it puts you on an emotional roller coaster." 

But two years ago, two men from the 
JFK Assassination Center in Dallas contact- 
ed Rachel and her mother and sister with a 
new piece of information they were parad- 
ing before the press. 

The now infamous Roscoe White story 
had come to them from a small-time private 
detective, who swore that his client — the 
son of a former, now-deceased Dallas 
policeman named Roscoe White — could 
prove that his father was involved in the 
assassination. Though the media pooh- 
poohed the story and the .Assassination Cen- 
ter no longer talks about it much, the “reve- 



lation" did serve one useful purpose: it 
introduced Rachel Oswald to the conspiracy 
world — specifically, great volumes of mate- 
rial housed at the Assassination Center. 

“I never knew this stuff existed," Rachel 
says. "Then it really infuriated me and 
prompted me to be more involved, because 
I just couldn’t believe the stuff existed." 

Two things most impressed her paraffin 
tests performed on her father’s hands after 
he was arrested found traces of nitrate on 
his hands, which would perhaps indicate 
that he handled a handgun (though the con- 
spiracy bulls point out that it could also 
mean he was handling paint (hat day or 
even urinating). But the results were nega- 
tive on a paraffin test of his right check, 
raising doubts about whether he ever fired a 
rifle. 

Furthermore, she says, there were no 
fingerprints or thumbprints found on 
Oswald’s rifle immediately after the shoot- 
ing. After examining the weapon, the Dal- 
las police had given it to the FBI, who sent 
it to Washington, where no fingerprints 
were found. But after the rifle was 
returned to Dallas, the Dallas police, lo 
and behold, found a partial palm print of 
Oswald’s underneath the gun barrel. 
Oswald was in the morgue at the time, and 
some speculate that the print was taken 
from his body. 

None of this is concrete evidence, in 
Rachel's mind, that her father was innocent 
of any crime in Dallas thar day. But it docs 
raise disturbing questions that she would 
like answered. 

To that end, she had done rwo interviews 
in her life before this one. She did the first 
in November 1990 with David Lifton, who 
wrote the highly acclaimed conspiracy book 
Best Evidence. Lifton had earned (he Oswald 
family's trust with his painstaking research, 
and when he approached Rachel about help- 
ing him with an upcoming book on the life 
of her father, she agreed. She sat in front of 
a video camera for 45 minutes and answered 
nine questions. Lifton told her the videotape 
would only be used in tandem with his 
book. 

That wasn't quite true. 

This past November, to Rachel’s extreme 
horror, she looked up at the television in the 
restaurant where she works and saw her face 
on the screen. Lifton had sold the videotape 
to the tabloid TV show “Hard Copy." 
Then, in January, she learned that he had 
sold her out again to a tabloid newspaper in 
Holland — this tone, it was a number of 
photographs he had taken of her with the 
understanding that they would only be kept 
by him as a personal memento of their work 
together. 

Lifton ’s tactics only further eroded any 
respect or trust Rachel had toward the 
press, which has been preying on her family 
all her life. “They always come in Novem- 
ber, and by December 1, it’s over," Rachel 
says, “and my mom's left feeling that she’s 
been holed out again . .They go on with 
their lives, and we’re left behind to deal 
with it.” 

To make matters worse, what little does 
appear about the family in print or on TV is 
apt to be wrong, twisted, sensationalized, or 
slanted. That, Rachel says, is the way it is 
with reporters, who will do or say anything 
to finagle their way into her mother's 
confidence. They drop friends’ names; they 
promise flattering, sympathetic stories; they 
allude to new, convincing evidence that will 
help clear the Oswald name. 







Oswald with Kevin Costner, star of OHver Stone'* JFK 



“You wane to believe in something so 
strongly that you put all your eggs in a bas- 
ket. hut for most of these people this is just 
a business," Rachel says. “They will tell you 
one thing, and when it’s written, it's a com- 
pletely different thing " 

Sometimes it’s worse than that. 

In 198a, when Rachel was in high school, 
the \ at tonal Enquirer slapped her and June's 
yearbook pictures on its cover with a head- 
line to the effect of ‘‘The Horrible, Tragic 
Lives of Lee Haney Oswald's Daughters." 

In classic Enquirer sty le, no one from the 
newspaper ever interviewed the daughters. 
Or Marina. Instead, the tabloid dug up an 
obscure friend of l-ce Harvey Oswald's 
mother. Marguerite, who the girls never 
spi»ke to and never visited. "She was a 
nut*" say 5 Rachel, “and was never kind to 
us." 

The result, of course, was a story so inac- 
curate, so sensational, and so hurtful (the 
girls were social misfits; the girls' dogs were 
poisoned by the neighbors; the girk were 
shunned at the prom) that the girls sued. 
The case was resolved to the girls' satisfac- 
tion in a scaled, out-of-court settlement. 

Those experiences aside. Rachd finds 
herself today tom between maintaining her 
privacy and using her small but still-consid- 
erable inllucncc to persuade the government 
to open the assassination files — a possibility 
that she never dreamed existed until Oliver 
Stone made his movie. 

"I have a newspaper clipping on my 
refrigerator from a year ago," she says, “that 
mentions that Oliver Stone was doing this 
film. I thought he would do it and be done 
with it. I never imagined that he would talk 
with legislators and testify before House 
committees to open the files. I thought he 
would just drop the ball. I’m really 
impressed that he’s going to see this 
through. It has motivated me." 

Hence a visit to the state capitol in Jan- 
uary. where she watched the Texas House 
pass • resolution urging the U.S. Congress 
to open the files. “I was shocked when 1 
went up to the capitol." Rachel says, truly 
marveling at the memory of it. "1 am not 
political. I have never been political. But 
there I was, rooting for that resolution to 
pass It was important to me." 

Hence. an interview by satellite hookup 
with a Dutch TV show, which saw Lifion’s 
tabloid photos and wanted Rachel to help 
promote the European premiere o( JFK. 
They paid Rachel to do the show, just as 



Lifton paid her for making the videotape. 
“Quite frankly, I’ve never done an interview 
where I wasn’t paid something," says 
Rachd. “I needed the monev for nursing 
school" * 

Both June and Rachd have had to pay 
their own way through college To that end, 
Rachd is thankful to the people of Dallas, 
whose generous contributions of money to 
her mother in the immediate aftermath of 
the assassination helped pay for Rachel’s 
first two years at UT. (It also helped Mari- 
na buy a little house in 1964.) 

Now, though, Rachd lives month to 
month on a waitress' pan -rime salary. Often 
strapped for cash, she describes how she 
wanted to look “normal" (as opposed to vin- 
tage) for the Dutch TV show but didn't 
have the money to buy clothes for the inter- 
view. In the end, she ran out, bought a $169 
“Chand-looking" suit, did the interview, 
and rerumed the suit to the store, price tags 
intact. 

For this interview, which lasted four 
hours, Rachd received no money. She says 
she is interested only in idling her story, in 
the hope that people would see how impor- 
tant it is for her and her family to know, 
once and for ill, everything that the govern- 
ment has stored away in file cabinets and 
storage boxes on the assassination and her 
father’s part in it. 

There may be nothing in the files to vin- 
dicate her father. But that’s not the point 

onvmore. 
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"If they open these files, and it comes out 
that he’s guilty, that’s fine with me," says 
Rachd. “I can live with that. I just want to 
know. I just don’t want my kids — whenev- 
er I have kids — to have to go through what 
June and 1 went through. ( want all the 
facts out" 

The best reason of all to open the files 
now gets up off the couch and goes into the 
kitchen to make a big pot of black coffee. 
She has a nursing exam to study for, and 
this is one of the only nights of the week 
that she doesn't have to work. 

“The best thing I can do with my life is 
be a good person who puts good back into 
the community," she says, pulling down a 
tin of butter cookies from a cabinet shelf. 
"When I become a nurse. I’ll do good 
things — I'll put back into the community. 

"I have a sense of wanting to do 
right. ..and it's not just me. It’s being Lee 
Harvey Oswald's daughter." B 
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There’s a far better 
way to touch the 
ocean floor without 
getting your feet wet. 



Have you ever wondered what goes on under 
the ocean?. . . Is it cold? Is ft dark? Do fish have teeth? 
Are there really hidden treasures 0 

Answer all of these questions and more at Deep Sea 
Treasures hosted by The Science Place in Fair Park. 
February 13 - May 17 

Provided by Seahawk Deep Ocean Technology, Inc. 
Featuring Alvtn the Underwater Robot! 

Open 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m dally. 

For ticket information, please call (214) 428-5555. 
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